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Curios  and  Relics 

Desk  Supplies 
Ink  Wells  Owned  by  Lincoln 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


A  Costly  Inkstand.— Perhaps  the  most 
elaborate  and  costly  Inkstand  In  the  coun- 
try is  the  one  now  In  the  possession  of 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  of  Chicago,  and  which 
stood  for  a  time  on  the  private  desk  of  hla 
father  when  the  latter  was  the  occupant 
of  the  White  Heme.  It  seems  that  one 
of  tho  delegates  from  Arfz  ma  In  Congress, 
In  1865,  had  become  so  fond  of  President 
Lincoln  that  he  wished  to  give  him  some 
memento  of  his  friendship.  He  sent  to 
Ariz  ma  for  400  otitis  of  sll^r,  whfch 
were  molded  by  Tffiuy  &  Co.  Into  a 
handsome  and  unfqiely  decora*"'!  tuk- 
tand.  The  material  itself  cast  $500,  and 
the  bill  for  the  work  npon  It  was  $862. 
It  had  not  been  on  the  President's  desk  a 
month  before  the  assassination  occurred, 
and  for  the  twenty-two  years  since  then  It 
has  lain  in  a  vault.— [Selected. 


Lincoln's  Costly  Inkstand. 

[Nashua  Telegraph.] 
Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  and  costly 
inkstand  in  the  country  is  the  one  now  in 
possession  of  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  of  Chicago, 
and  which  stood  for  a  time  on  the  private 
desk  of  his  father  when  the  latter  was  the 

|  occupant  of  the  White  House.  It  seems  that 
one  of  the  delegates  from  Arizona  in  Con- 
gress in  1865  had  become  so  fond  of  Presi- 

;  dent  Lincoln  that  he  wished  to  give  him 
some  memento  of  his  frienship.  He  .'sent  to 
Arizona  for  400  ounces  ot  silver,  which  was 
molded  by  Tiffany  &  Co.  into  a  hatdaoma 

j  and  uniquely^  decorated    inkstand.  The 

:  material  itself  cost  $500,  and  the  bill  for  the 
work  upon  it  was  $862.  It  had  not  been  a 
msnth  before  the  assassination  occurred,  and 
for  twenty-two  years  since  then  it  has  lain 
in  a  vault. 


A  Costly  InfeatecL-Perhapa  the  most 
elaborate  and  costly  inkstand  in  the  coun- 
try U  the  one  now  in  the  possession  of 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  of  Chicago,  and  which 
stood  for  a  time  on  the  private  desk  of 
his  father  when  the  latter  was  the  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House.   It  seems  that 
one  of  the  delegates  from  Arizona  in  Con- 
gress in  1SG5,  had  become  so  fond  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  ihat  he  wished  to  give  him 
some  memento  of  his  friendship.   He  sent 
to  Arizona  for  400  ounces  of  silver,  which 
was  moulded  by  Tiffany  &  Co.  into  a 
handsome  and  uniquely  decorated  ink- 
stand.  The  material  itself  cost  $500  and 
the  bill  for  the  work  upon  it  was  $862.  It 
had  not  been  on  the  President's  desk  a 
month  before  the  assassination  occurred, 
and  for  the  twenty-two  years  since  then 
it  has  lain  in  a  vau^^_/_^_  j 


N 


A  RELIC  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


A  Costly  Silv«r  Inkstand  Given  Him  Just 
Before  His  Assasinatiou. 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Poston,  the  local  agent  and 
manager  ol  the  Sabinal  Mining  &  Milling 
Company  of  Mexico,  has  temporarily  in  his  pos- 
session a  relic  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  is 
both  a  sad  reminder  of  the  martyred  President 
and  a  work  of  art.  In  1865  Mr.  Poston  was  the 
Territorial  delegate  in  Congress  from  Arizona, 
which  he  had  recently  aided  in  organizing  into  a 
Territory.  About  the  middle  of  March,  when  he 
was  ready  to  leave  Washington,  he  wisded  to 
leave  with  the  President  a  memento  of  himself 
and  the  new  Territory.  With  that  idea  in 
view  he  secured  400  ounces  of  silver  from  Ari- 
zona and  sent  it  to  Tiffany  in  New  York,  with  an 
order  to  make  it  into  an  ink-stand.  It  came  in 
duo  time,  and  was  quietly  placed  on  the  Presi- 
dent's private  desk  while  he  was  out  for  a  drive. 
The  ink-well  was  only  used  until  April  14.  when 
the  assasination  took  place,  and  when  Mr.  Pos- 
ton came  to  Chicago  a  short  time  ago.  never  hav- 
ing seen  or  heard  of  it  afterward,  he  called  upon 
Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln  to  learn  if  it  could  not  be 
photographed.  This  disclosed  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  lying  in  a  vault  for  twenty-two  years* 
and,  permission  having  been  willingly  ac- 
corded, the  original  donor  secured  posses- 
sion of  it  long  enough  to  have  it 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  photographed.  Some 
idea  of  its  intrinsic  value  may  be  gained  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  400  ounces  of  silver 
were  worth  $1.25  per  ounce  When  the  stand  was 
ordered,  and  the  bill  for  the  work  on  it  was  $862. 
In  the  centre  of  the  stand  above  the  double  ink- 
wells rises  a  small  fac-simile  of  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  surmounted  by  the  God- 
dess of  Liberty.  This  lifts  off  and  becomes  a 
silver  call-bell.  This  is  flanked  on  one  side  by  a 
finely  executed  statuet  of  a  Comancho  Indian, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  figure  of  the  same  size 
representing  Mr.  Poston  in  pioneer  costume, 
with  rifle  in  hand.  As  soon  as  the  pictures  ' 
completed  the  valuable  relic  will  be  returnee' 
Mr.  Robert  Lincoln's  custody. 


INKWELLS  used  by  Lincoln 


Mrs.  Gertrude  Alls  and  Mrs.  Min- 
nie Rankin,  of  Mechanicsburg,  have 
an  ink  well  that  was  th-  property  of 
their  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Sarah 
Sprinkel,  of  this  city.  It  Is  heavy 
glass,  3 1-2  inches  square  and  2  1-2 
inches  deep,  beautiful  plate  glass, 
with  well,  1 1-2  inches  wide  and  deep. 
On  one  side  is  etched  the  label,  "This 
inkstand  was  used  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln while  an  attorney  of  Spring- 
field." and  on  the  opposite  side  "Used 
by  Abraham  Lincoln."  The  tradition 
of  the  family  is  that  their  mother 
bought  it  at  a  private  auction  sale, 
some  twenty  to  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Do  any  of  our  readers  know 
anything  of  this  item?*J«wf  \V"i© 


'  George    Manros    and    family  o 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  passed  a  profita 
hie  hour.    He  has  an  ink-stand  thai 
tradition  says  belonged  to  Lincoln  He 
prizes  it  very  highly.  It  is  very  sunjj 
ar  to  the  one  in  the  Keyes  collection! 
Chicago,  that  has  been  widely  her- 
alded    They  are  about  five  inched 
in  diameter  and  four  inches  tall  anc 
one  was  in  every  law  office  back  rr 
the  fifties.    Mr.  Manross'  merr.cntc 
came  to  his  family  from  Jessie  K.| 
DuBois,  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Lin-: 
coin,  and  its  authenticity  is  estab-l 
lished  by  affidavits,  fc-  («  -  90 


George  E.  Manross  of  Wichita  f 
Falls,  Tex.,  visited  the  tomb  He 
brought  out  his  proofs  that  Lincoln 
owned  the  inkwell  that  he  has  in  his 
possession.  Lincoln  gave  it  to  Jessie 
K.  DuBois,  and  the  subsequent  own- 
ers are  well  authenticated.  i 


INK  ST  AM)  USED  By  Lincoln  when  signing  -Emancipation  Proclamation 


\ 


Wichita,  Kansas  Eaqle 
February  13,  1931  * 


PRIOEIESLLMCOLN  DEUOO  OWNED  WWHSfflm^^ 


At  left  is  the  late  Alexander  "Williamson,  whose  close  association  witl 
the  family  of  Abraham  Lincoln  placed  in  his  possession  some  priccles: 
relics  of  the  Great  Emancipator.  In  center,  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Lincoli 
after  the  assassination  of  her  husband,  containing  a  pitiful  appeal  foi 
aid.  At  right,  Miss  Ruth  Farnsworth,  great-granddaughter  of  Mi-.  Wil 
liamson,  present  owner  of  the  relics.  Below,  the  Lincoln  inkstand,  fron 
which  the  president  dipped  the  ink  with  which  he  signed  the  emancipa 
tion  proclamation. 


wichita:  kans.  eagle 


J.  W.  ANDERSON.  VlCE-PRES. 

G.  A.  MOHRENSTECHER.  SECTBEA6 


BREWSTER  C.  KEN  YON  .  PRESIDEK 


T.  A.  STEPHENS.  DIRECTOR 
W.  B.  JULIAN.  DIRECTOR 


United  States  petroleum  Company 


CAPITAL.  SI  .000.000.00 

LONG   BEACH.  CALIFORNIA 


Deo.  30..  1932. 


Tr,  Louis  A.  Warren, Director, 

Lincoln  Historical" Re  search  Foundation, 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Pear  Sir: 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  17th.  inst.,  returning  clipping 
re  fe  ring  to  "Lincoln  Pen'*,  would  say  that  the  article  is  somewhat 
misleading  in  its  description  and  reference  to  the  porcupine  quill 
handle.  Fhen  the  holder  was  given  my  father  by 

Gen.  J*  P..  Cox,  there  was  no  pen  -  or  pen-point  -  the  latter  hav- 
ing corroded  and  fallen  to  pieces.  The  actual  holder, 
or  tip,  is  of  "brass,  and  the  handle  a  porcupine  quill « 

(See  rough  sketch  herewith).  Unfortunately  T  have  no 

documents  to  substantiate  the  history  of  the  penholder,  as  the 
family  had  no  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity. 

But  I  remember  having  seen  an  article , published  in  a  Cincin- 
nati paper  early  in  the  ^70' s,  giving  the    history  of  the  pen  and 
holder,  and  also  refering  to  other  Lincoln  memsntoes  loaned  some 
local  society  for  exhibition  by  Gen.  Cox.  Also  Gen.  Cox 

saying  that  the  holder  and  pen  (not  the  handle)  was  given  the 
President  by  a  company  that  was  just  introducing  steel  pens,  quill 
pens  being  in  general  use  at  that  time. 

The  note  to  Mr.  Barrett,  signed  by  President  Lincoln,  is  of 
no  historical  value,  as  it  is  written  by  a  secretary,  and  is  as 
follows,  viz:- 

Springfield,  111.  Nov,  16th.  1860. 

F  ..H.Barrett  Fsq., 
Dear  Sir:- 

Herewith  I  send  you  my  autograph,  which  you  request. 

Yours  Truly 

A..Lincoln. 

As  I  am  unable  to  supply  documentary  avidence,!  do  not 
suppose  that  you  would  be  further  interested  in  the  holder. 


261 .Granada  Ave . 
(K/A) 


Very  trttly  youra 


1 


January  5,  1933 


Mr.  Brewster  C.  Kenyon 
261  Granada  Avenue 
Long  Beach,  California 

?.ty  dear  Mr.  Kenyom 

Itoank  you  very  much  for  your  reply  to  ray 
Inaulry  about  the  pen  in  your  possession  and  while  personal- 
ly I  do  not  doubt  Its  authenticity,  its  value  as  a  tmseum 
piece  is  of  little  value  without  soae  authoritative 
document  attached. 

Xf  the  press  item  as  early  as  1870  could 
be  discovered,  I  would  say  it  would  add  very  MMfe  to  the 
value  of  this  relic  end  would  in  some  aeasure  serve  as 
an  affidavit  of  its  genuineness. 

Wo  are  very  glad,  however ,  to  fcaow  that  you 
have  this  pen  holder  in  your  possession  and  we  of  tan  have 
inquiries  for  items  of  this  type. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Director 

iMxkm  Lincoln  Historical  Be search  Foundation 

P. 3*    If  you  care  to  dispose  of  the  Lincoln  not  ^  and  will 
tell  u®  what  you  care  to  sell  it  for,  we  will  advise 
you  whether  or  not  we  would  like  to  have  it. 


L.A.W. 


LINCOLN  INK  STAND 


Ventura,  California 
May  3,  1955 


Dr.  Lewis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Sir: 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  get 
in  touch  with  someone  who  is  an  authority  on  relics  con- 
nected with  Abraham  Lincoln.    I  have  written  to  Mr.  Faye 
at  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  Springfield,  Illinois.    To  date 
have  received  no  reply. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  magazine  Liberty  your 
name  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  an  article  appear- 
ing therein.     I  have  a  very  good  friend,  an  old  gentle- 
man, near  here  who  was  recently  given  by  friends  in  Los 
Angeles  an  Ink  Stand,  which  it  is  believed  was  used  by 
President  Lincoln  during  his  presidency.    These  friends 
who  made  this  gift  to  my  friend  have,  I  understand,  a 
complete  sequence  of  the  hands  through  which  it  passed 
until  tfee  present  time. 

A  brief  description  of  this  Stand  is  that  it 
is  approximately  12  inches  long,  4  inches  wide  and  in 
the  center  is  a  Setter  Bird  Dog  sitting  facing  the  left. 
The  mouth  of  the  Dog  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  opened 
and  a  Pen  held  in  it  with  a  spring.    On  either  side  of 
the  Dog  is  a  small  Glass  Ink  Container.    Have  you  ever 
heard  of  such  an  Ink  Stand  being  in  possession  of  Lincoln? 
If  so  and  there  is  any  possibility  this  maybe  an  authentic 
article  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it  photographed  and 
do  whatever  else  would  be  necessary  to  establish  its 
authentistity. 

There  is  nothing  commercial  involved  in  this 
in  anyway  for  my  friend  would  not  part  with  it  for  any 
money  should  it  prove  to  be  as  reported  to  him.  He 
being  a  man  of  sufficient  means  to  not  wish  to  capitalize 
on  such  a  memento. 


Page  #2 


Assuring  you  that  any  information  that  you  maybe 
able  to  gtve  us  will  he  very  greatly  appreciated.    I  am, 


AJM/ak 


25,  1235 


mro  vary  gta£  to  j*<*c©ive  |pppp  very  interesting 
|$&t«9»  prv<v      tag  tfca  fcinooln        st.nd.  Wo  have  searched 
jfcfcpifcjl  o*r»  ftf #fe       Mhoc^t  rtVt'ss  :-*a  *  w  h-»v©  i>n.?nd  several 
trffc-  fAaods*  Rwever,  w»  ftiifteA  *e>  -Pitt*  any  tint  reould  anew®? 
the  A»w.r?.^t<r,r.  If  tfc«  f»fM9  rtiwtinne*!3  !.»  yow  letter. 

*J&  wuld  bo  5.rrcr?i'      foy  n«  to  $&w  you  any 
atxthenfcte  ftftta  e*aewi.n«!  ♦•Mr  mM-.-.  tte  r<»£ret  that  $-ar  fllos 
f*!T<v>  +o        *&*  ft&a     1a  MMMMnttag        SAtidottt  tsfc  stand. 
We  trurt.  trot  Jtw  wtl|  be         |a  w>ntnny  arathsnbi-?ta  this 
<rwi©. 


fcllfcfloln  Bailanal  Life  Jtaimdaticw 


Your  Handwri  ing 

Lincoln's  Reveals 


His  Tenderness 


By  VIRGINIA  DREW 


This  dainty  china  inkwell  which 
you  see  was  in  the  personal  pos- 
session and  use  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  his  family  Joda^it- 
man    Armes  of 


rather  compressed,  well  spaced  writ- 
ing and  surely  Lincoln  possessed 
this  characteristic.  The  power  to 
concentrate  is  another  mentalhabit 
revealed  by  such  writing.  .Check 
these  rules  against  your  own  writ- 
ing or  that  of  an  acquaintance  who 

&..         •   „„v,r,,.   -inrl   vrill  Will 


man    mi^o    ~»  mg  or  uiat  "J-  — j — ~  -u 

Boston,  who  has  Writes  in  this  manner  and  you  will 
the  largest  known  flnd  that  the  rule  proves  true  in 


(^'t*C3&*4>  Ok/Li***** 


&      fLdp,   *tet^,  ^w, 

^UrJU  y  %A^^AtjbtS  </ 


S   ill    LUIS  uiaimvi    .a. .v.  j   , 

find  that  the  rule  proves  true  in 

[  I  C3SGS 

I  want  to  use  the  words  delicate, 
daintv  lacy,  feminine  in  describing 
Lincoln's "  writing.    You  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  whole  eff ecVof  the 
page  warrants  these  terms.  The  in- 
teresting part  is  that  Lincoln's  writ- 
-    ing    shows    many  characteristics 
,  which  one  commonly  thinks  of  as 
Specimens     of  f emimne    Any   man   Who  writes 
HHSMislfSH      Abraham     L 1  n- 1  similar  to  this  will  be  warm-hearted, 

was  'Sf  Sed!2  of  coSff  ^  ^ ' ^ 


collection  of  ink 
wells  of  the  quill 
pen  period,  it  is 
white  china  deco- 
rated in  blue  and 
gold.  It  contains 
a  removable  ink- 
well and  sand- 
shaker. 


everything  in  long  hand,  and  it  was 
his  habit  to  write  letters  even  when 
it  would  seem  impossible  for  him 
to  concentrate  on  an  individual 
case.  How  tenderly  he  expressed 
his  sympathy  in  this  letter,  a  pho- 
tograph of  which  you  see  attached. 


tenaer,  genuc  ^—■{■f,  ~~  v, 

standing.  The  insight  which  graph- 
ologv  gives  to  Lincoln's  character 
makes  us  all  realize  how  keenly 
he  must  have  felt  the  .tragedies 
the  sorrow  of  his  period  in  the  me 
of  America.  .       . . ,  | 

Pierre  Janet,  one-time  president 


his  sympaxny  in  una  ~  T         Pierre  janei,  ^nc-^^v,   -- 

tograph  of  which  you  see  attached.  o{  handwriting  experts  of  Franca 

The  original  of  this  is  at  Brasenose  said:  *a  mart.cw  no 

College  at  Oxford  University.  clearer  record  of  -himseU  thar ^  to 


>fj<r~~  i*~*-**C~-*~*,  a-***  y~  C&~+£4c£ 

ttu^^j  *fv^/  t*"4**'  *t~*t  2~**">  "*~*L  *^  ■*^e~**'  f*"1^ 

A  LETTER  WRITTEN  by  Lincoln  now  owned  by  Oxford 
University  of  England. 


Age,  sex,  physical  appearance  is 
not  revealed  in  handwriting.  One 
would  hardly  expect  a  man  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  stature  to  write 
a  small,  delicate  script  like  this. 
Somehow,  the  hands  that  split  rails 
would  seem  to  have  been  too  big 
Tnd  calloused  to  handle  a  frail  quill 
nen  and  produce  as  lace-like  pen- 
manship but  it  is  the  mind  and 
temperament  of  the  man  that  is  re- 
Sled  in  writing-not  the  physical 

makeup.  ... 

Graphology  says  that  when  writ- 
ing is  small,  pointed  and  delicate 
in  pressure  the  writer  has  an  ana- 
llvtical  mind,  clear,  lucid  ideas.  Pre- 
cisionft  speech  is  a  cha'actenstic 
of  all  who  write  a  small,  pointed, 


write  his  name."  All  olour  habits 
mental  and  physical,  betray ,  our 
character  or  temperament.  That  is 
why  when  we  go  to  the  -mail  box 
we  recognize  a  familiar  handwTTt- 
in-»  for  we  each  write  according 
to*"our  own  individuality. 

But  remember  that  it  is  only  a 
lengthy,  natural  sample  of  your 
handwriting  which  will  disclose  the 
complete  and  true  picture  of  your 
personality,  -so.  please  take  time 
when  you  send  your  writing  to  be 
analyzed  to  send  a  generous  sam- 
ple of  your  writing— not  your  BEST, 
but  your  most  NATURAL  You  wi  1 
find  the  directions  for  getting,  your 
handwriting  analyzed  in  the  ac- 
companying coupon. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  personal  inkwell,  from 

tio„  of  old  inkwells  owned  by  H.  Lyman  Armes  of  Boston- 


7" 


~  * — '  '  C-t. 


8 


A    BIT    OF  HISTORY 


served.  It  consists  of  a  three-legged  stool  support- 
ing a  tall  spiral  with  a  cross  arm  which  can  be  screwed 
up  or  down  and  adjusted  at  any  height  desired. 

Memorials  of  another  phase  of  life,  appearing 
in  the  illustrations,  are  a  desk  long  occupied  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  by  Thad- 
deus  Stevens,  and  a  footstool  and  great  wooden  ink- 
stand, both  used  constantly  by  President  Lincoln 
during  his  residence  at  the  White  House.  The 
inkstand,  no  doubt,  once  held  the  ink  with  which 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  written. 


President  Lincoln's  Inkstand 


H  1  S  T  0  R  r 
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nent  part  and  he  was  among  the  first  to  enter  the 
breastworks  of  the  enemy.  He  was  known  to  be 
averse  to  violence  and  bloodshed  and  he  was  afterward 
asked  if  he  had  killed  anyone  in  the  encounter. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  don't  know  that  I  did; 
but  I  happened 
to  notice  a  fre- 
quent flash  from 
behind  a  certain 
bush  and  every 
time  I  saw  that 
flash  one  of  our 
men  fell.  1  took 
aim  at  the  bush 
and  fired.  I  don't 
know  that  1 
killed  anybody 
but  1  putout 
that  flash." 

A  fellow- 
townsman  of 
this  belligerent 
parson,  a  me- 
mento of  whom 
is  likewise  here 
pictured,  was  a 
shoemaker  of  a 
century  ago.  He 
did  his  evening 
work  by  candle 
light  and  the 
curious  contriv- 
ance he  used  as 
a  candle  holder 
has  been  pre-    the  candle  holder  of  an  old-Time  cobbler 


September  22,  1962 


Here  And  There 

„tL<%u  AsTtor'  chief  Proprietor 
.T^J-£ndon   Times,  an- 
nounced  that 
he    will  live 
abroad  in  the 
future  for  tax 
reasons.  He  ex- 
plained that 
England's  1962 
Finance  Act 
will  make  the 
capital  on  an 
American  trust 
fund  he  holds 
subject  to  an 
80  percent  in- 
heritance tax  upon  his  death 
.  .  .  Representative  Paul  Find- 
ley  (R.,  111.)  Said  he  iost  in 
i  bt  Louis  an  inkwell  historians 
believe    President  Abraham 
uncoln  used  in  signing  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation 


Lord  Astor 


...  ,•  ,  TELEPHONE602-967-3091 

Apr.  2k f  1985 

Dear  Gerald, 

I'm  delighted  to  know  you're  still  digging  away  in  the 
Haycrof t-Poston  midden.  Yesterday  I  was  finally  able  to 
track  down  the  Poston  silver-service  and  I  believe  I  have 
some  good  news  for  you.    Two  of  the  pieces,  large  silver 
fruit-compotes,  are  still  in  the  main  library  building  st 
Arizona  State  University  in  the  display  case  of  the  Arizona 
Historical  Foundation,  whose  central  office  is  on  the  top 
_P       o       floor.    The  rest  of  the  silver  service  —  a  pitcher  and  a  knife, 
^-^^  ,    *       and  the  inkstand),  now  is  housed  in  the  Arizona  Historical 
Si*-!**  Society,  9^9  E.  Second  St.,  Tucson,  AZ,  85719.  The  man  to 

contact  there  is  Tom  Peterson.   (Tel:   (602)  628  5771+) . 

The  executive  Director    of  the  Arizona  Historical  Foundation 
here  at  Arizona  State  University,  is  my  old  friend  Dean  Smith. 
I  told  him  of  your  interest  in  Poston  and  mentioned  that  I  had 
learned  that  Poston 's  grandson,  Charles  Pope  had  served  as 
the  major  source  for  a  biography-ln-preparation  by  Roy  Goodall. 
Mr.  Pope  and  his  brother  j&a»iJULxMmknJohn  live  in  Tucson. 
The  manuscript,  amply  illustrated,  is  waiting  for  two  things  to 
happen:   (l)funding  for  publication  and  (20  expert  editing. 
I  asked  Dean  Smith  whether  you  might  have  access  to  this 
manuscript.  He  said  yes.  Then  I  asked  whether  they  might  be 
interested  in  having  a  person  with  your  unimpeachable  skills 
as  a  possible  edijfofr  of  the  MSS.  He  said  yes,  but  was  very 
careful  to  say  that  at  present  no  funding  is  in  sight.  I  mentioned 
that  you  and  Mark  Neely  had  recently  had  your  book  on  Mary 
Lincoln  published  by  the  U.  of  Illinois  Press.  (When  is  it  out? 
May  1?)  and  he  was  quite  interested.    I  immediately  began  to 
envision  a  lecture-date  during  the  February  Lincoln-rapture, 
in  which  while  visiting  our  campus,  you  could  inspect  the  Poston 
biography  and  see  whether  there  is  anytKing  there  you  haven't 
already  uncovered.  Both  Dean  Smith  and  his  office  manager  Susy 
Soto  are  aware  that  Mrs.  Poston  was  a  Haycroft.  Though  it's  been 
nine  years  since  I  joined  the  emeriti  here,  I  still  have  a  few 
contacts  and  have  just  been  elected  president  of  the  Emeriti,  so 
I  could  make  an  effort  to  see  if  a  visiting  lecture  by  you  could 
be  arranged.  I'll  wait  for  word  from  you  before  making  any 
moves  in  this  direction. 

Meanwhile,  I  enclose  a  Xerox  copy  of  an  article  about  the  silver 

by  the  late  Bert  Fireman.  I  got  this  from  the  Arizona  Historical 

Foundation.  The  person  who  photographed  the  silver  service  is 

a  Mrs.  Hooper,  still  living  around  here.  She  charges  $5  for 

an  8  x  10  print  and  another  five  for  a  new  negative,  in  case  one 

is  needed.  You  could  contact  her  through  Suzy  Soto  at  the  Foundation 


(over) 
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Recently  I  was  asked  by  the  Emeriti  book  review  section  to 
review  Gore  Vidal's  LINCOLN.    I  found  it  delightful,  especiall 
the  scenes  toward  the  end  where  Mary  Lincoln's  collapse  is 
so  dramatically  described.  I  only  found  two  minor  historical 
innacuracies,  and  generally  marvelled  at  the  way  he  brought 
the  characters  of  that  high-powered  cast  to  life.  I  especially 
relished  his  handling  of  Chase. 

Ann  and  I  are"  off  to  Italy  again  in  July.  Sorrento  this  time. 
We  want  to  refresh  our  Italian  before  we  lose  it  entirely  and 
soak  up  the  sights  around  the  bay  of  Naples. 


Lincoln's  Inkstand 
Comes  To  Arizona 

By  Bert  Fireman 

js  saass«i=-  rise 

surprise.  While  he  was  on  theri d e  one  of  lu  inks)and 

amount  of  this  gift  tells  us  **  «j Mjonor  was 
present  when^braham  LWn  J««  *J«E  to  the 
Statue  of  Freedom  i to  **"  tt£ Cognized  the  figure 
0     clear  tone  of  the  beU  it  housed,  "fj^fyj    by  Thomas 
VS    as  a  replica  of  **£**£ffl^i££g  the  bitter 

">    2,  1863. 

V      T^INKSTANP  WAS Imade 

f>S  ^rne  Indian  has  been  j^^STSSfSSft 
\  ^   therefore  not  typical  of  Arizona  Otoean«n.  ffis 
OK  no  mistaking  the  ^c«rst^^  into  high  boots,  his 
leather  jerkin  and  trouse rs  lump  o£  min- 

l  sassS"*1  <•<  «*•»■■  ~ 

i     the  donor  of  the  Inkstand,  Oiarte Un,ted 
t     first  official  delegate  to  the  «Jongro 
^3  States. 


Carles  D.  Postvn  ^^%SaX^ 
to  the  U*«**^t£i£%k  of  his  short  term 
Washington  ^^^J^^Historical  Society) 
(Photo  from  Arizona  Pioneers  nw 


Poston,  right,  in  his  Chicago  office  in  1887  with  Sabino  Otero,  left,  Tucson 
pioneer.  A  picture  of  the  recently  rediscovered  Lincoln  inkstand'  is  shown 
on  top  of  Poston's  desk.  Behind  Otero  is  a  display  of  ore  samples  from  mines 
t  .  in  Mexico  that  Poston  was  then  promoting. 


Lincoln's  Inkstand  Comes  To  Arizona 

Candnjied  from  page  U 

m  - 
I 
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'NOW  WE  SKIP  to  the  summer  of 
1959.  On  an  August  day  U.S.  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  has  two  luncheon 
guests  In  the  Senate  Dining  Room.  Over 
plates'  of  the  renowned  bean  soup  he 
talks  [with  the  visitors  about  the  roman- 
tic and  fascinating  history  of  Arizona. 
It  is  a  hobby  of  the  three  men,  and  had 
brought  them  together. 

One  of  the  guests  was  Dr.  Benjamin 
Sacks,  an  ardent  student  of  the  pioneer 
history  of  our  state.  I  was  the  other.  On 
vacation,  I  had  met  Dr.  Sacks  in  Wash- 
ington to  plan  a  joint  research  venture 
into  Arizona  history. 
__.  He  Mentioned  the  famed  Lincoln  ink- 
stamLr'We  all  remembered  Poston's 
stories  about  it.  One  noted  that  it  had 
fallen  into  possession  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy, in  London. 

■'  J.  .     -  ~ 

'DRJV  SACKS  suggested  that  Senator 
Goldwater  could  do  Arizona  historians 
a  favor  if  he  would  investigate  the  ver- 
acity jof  Poston's  story. 

Two  days  after  I  returned  home  a 
letterj  from  Barry  greeted  me: 

"The  search  for  the  silver  Inkwell  was 
one  of  the  shortest  on  record,  and  as 
you  kViow  I  expected  it  to  go  on  forever. 
We  called  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
asked  for  a  list  of  Lincoln  museums, 
.  telling  the  historian  there  what  we  were 
looking  for.  The  next  day  he  called  and 
said  the  item  was  on  display  in  the  Lin- 
coln Sesquicentennial  Exhibit  in  the  Li- 
brary. Within  an  hour  I  had  walked  over. 


Sure  enough,  Exhibit  183  was  the  ■sil- 
ver Inkwell." 

IT  HAD  BEEN  presented  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  1937  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Isham,  daughter  of  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln.  If  it  had  ever  been  to  London, 
its  stay  there  was  temporary.  . 

From  the  display  room  Senator  Gold- 
water  walked  into  the  office  of  L  Quincy 
Mumford,  Librarian  of  Congress.  He 
asked  permission  to  borrow  the  ink- 
stand for  the  people  of  Arizona. 

A  limited  loan  of  the  Lincoln  inkstand 
has  been  arranged.  From  March  1  to 
April  15  it  will  be  displayed  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Arizona  Pioneers'  Historical 
~  Society  at  949  East  Second  Street,  Tuc- 
son. There  the  historical  secretary, 
Yndia  S.  Moore,  is  planning  to  display 
the  silver  Inkstand  in  the  midst  of  other 
original  Poston  material  collected  by 
the  Society. 

THE  MUSEUM  IS  open  from  8  to 
4  p.m.  on  weekdays  and  from  8  to  1  p.m. 
on  Saturday.  There  is  no  admission 
charge. 

After  the  initial  six  weeks'  display 
period  there  the  inkstand  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
exhibit  during  the  heavy  spring  vaca- 
tion rush.  But  later  in  the  year,  it  will 
make  its  second  trip  to  Arizona,  this 
time  for  display  at  the  State  Department 
of  Library  and  Archives  in  the  State 
Capitol. 


Arizona  Historical  Society 

founded  by  Arizona  pioneers  in  1884 

949  East  Second  Street  .  Tucson  .  Arizona  85719     (602)  628-5774 

*&y  6,  1985  '  D'M 


R.  Gerald  McMurtry 
910  W.  Rudisill  Blvd. 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  4.6807 


Dear  Mr.  143  Mar  try: 

Enclosed  is  a  xerox  of  photo  #1944-  which  you  re- 
quested an  8  x  10  glossy  photograph.    The  photo 
is  scheduled  to  be  processed  on  my  20.    Jf  y-0u 
have  any  questions  before  this  date,  please  let 
me  know. 

The  policy  sheet  lists  the  prices  and  the  con- 
ditions of  use  for  our  photographs.    You  will  be 
billed  for  the  photo  when  your  order  is  completed. 

Respectfully, 

Joan  M.  Ifetzger 
A.H.S.  Photo  Dept. 
Researcher 


Made  of  vure  Arizona  silver,  this  inkstand  was  presented  to  Abra- 
^.mhin^lnbyPoston  in  1865.  From  March  1  to  April  15  xtuxUbe 
SoSM  Museum  of  the  ^onaPioneer^istop^octety, 
in  Tucson.  Later  in  the  year,  it  wiU  be  shown  m  Phoenix. 


A  FEATURE  WRITER  for  the 
Washington  Star  on  Nov.  2,  1937 
said,  "It's  very  design  recalls  the 
hopes,  aspirations,  trials  and 
dogged  perseverence  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  bespeaks  as  well  the 
great  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
characters  of  the  day— Charles 
Debrill  Poston,  delegate  from  Ari- 
zona Territory  to  Congress." 

Poston  was  no  shrinking  vio- 
let. The  front  of  the  inkstand  . 
bore  the  president's  name  In  large 
engraved  letters,  still  plainly  legi- 
ble after  the  passage  of  nearly  a 
century. 

On  the  opposite  face  of  the  lnk- 
stand—the  side  that  a  visitor 
would  first  see  on  approaching 
the  president's  desk,  and  beneath 
a  secret  compartment  operated 
by  springs  was  this  inscription: 
From  Charles  D.  Poston 
Arizona1 — 1865 
EVIDENTLY    POSTON  paid 
for  the  inkstand  -with  personal 
funds,    although    he   was  not 
wealthy.  Sharlot  M.  Hall,  Arizona 
historian  in  the  last  years  of  the 
territory,    wrote    that  "Poston 
took  1,500  ounces  of  sliver  from 
the  Santa  Rita  Mountains  to  New 
York  and  out  of  a  portion  of  it 
had   a   very   massive  inkstand 
made,  following  his  own  design." 

Incomplete  records  of  Tiffany 
&  Co.  Indicate  the  inkstand  con- 
tains 78  ounces  of  sterling  silver. 
Poston  once  wrote  In  an  Arizona 
newspaper  that  the  famed  jewelry 
manufacturing  firm  charged  him 
more  than  $700  for  the  workman- 
ship. 

Poston  indisputably  has  been 
recognized  as  the  Father  of  Ari- 
zona. More  than  any  other  per- 
son and  on  his  own  initiative,  he 
lobbied  in  Congress  and  pointed 
out  to  President  Lincoln  the  wis- 
dom of  creating  the  Territory  of 
Arizona.  After  this  was  realized, 
by  a  proclamation  signed  by  the 
president  Feb.  24,  1863,  Poston 
came  back  to  Arizona  as  Its  first 
superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 

HE  HAD  INITIALLY  entered 


the  area  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase 
with  Herman  Ehrenberg  in  1854. 
From  then  until  the  Civil  War  in 
1861  ended  all  such  endeavors,  he 
had  been  busy  In  Arizona  explor- 
ing and  developing,  and  in  the 
East  in  financing  mining  opera- 
tions flanking  the  Santa  Cruz 
Valley  in  Southern  Arizona,  with 
Tubac  as  Ms  headquarters. 
'  /  At  the  first  territorial  election 
in  July  1864  Poston  was  elected 
delegate  lo  Congress.  He  served 
a  short  and  uneventful  term,  from 
Dec.  5, 1864  to  March  3,  1865.  His 
gift  to  the  president  had  been 
delayed  longer  than  he  intended, 
following  as  It  did  his  own  tenure. 

Lincoln  was  privileged  to  use 
the  Inkstand  and  its  unique  call 
bell  for  only  a  month.  He  was  as- 
sassinated 37  days  after  his  sec- 
ond inauguration. 

For  22  years  the  inkstand  was 
forgotten. 

IN  1887  POSTON  went  to  Chi- 
cago, promoting  a  mining  venture 
In  Mexico.  Wondering  about  the 
gift  he  had  made  to  Lincoln,  he 
called  upon  Robert  Todd  Llncon, 
the  president's  son,  who  lived  In 
Chicago. 

Young  Lincoln  remembered 
that  the  inkstand  had  been  stored 
in  a  vault  after  the  president's 
assassination.  He  willingly  al- 
lowed Poston  to  have  it  cleaned 
and  photographed. 

As  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Arizona  Pioneers'  Historical  So- 
ciety and  a  self-advertiser  -of 
great  resourcefulness,  Poston 
thoughtfully  sent  one  of  the  pic- 
tures he  had  taken  to  the  Society 
In  Tucson. 

EXCEPT  FOR  FLEETING 
mentions  Poston  made  years  later 
in  newspaper  articles  he  wrote, 
and  Miss  Hall's  recollection  of  It 
in  1910  and  again  in  a  statehood 
talk  at  the  Tempe  Normal  School 
XArlzona  State  University)  Feb. 
14,  1912,  the  inkstand  disap- 
peared from  the  knowledge  of 
most  Arlzonans. 
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POLICY  GOVERNING  USE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  THE  LIBRARIES  OF  THE 


Arizona  Heritage  Center 
Arizona  Historical  Society 
949  East  Second  Street 
Tucson,  Arizona  85719 


1.  Permission  will  be  granted  for  one-time  use  of  photographs  for  pub- 
lication, exhibition,  or  other  purposes  if  the  proposed  use  is  specified. 
Any  subsequent  use  of  the  photo  requires  additional  written  permission 
from  the  library. 

2.  Published  photographs  must  be  credited  to  the  Arizona  Historical  Society. 
In  some  cases  specific  collections  must  be  credited. 

3.  It  is  the  author's  responsibility  to  supply  the  Arizona  Historical  Society 
with  a  copy  of  the  text  in  which  a  photograph  is  published. 

4.  All  photograph  orders  will  be  filled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received.    NO  special  rush  orders  will  be  accepted. 

5.  Photographs  cannot  be  copied  by  patrons  using  their  own  cameras  without 
the  approval  of  the  head  librarian. 

6.  All  negatives  and  original  prints  are  retained  in  the  photo  department 
of  the  Arizona  Historical  Society  Library  and  will  rot  leave  that 
department . 

7.  Because  of  limited  storage  space  we  cannot  hold  photo  orders  over  60  days 
for  pick-up  by  patrons. 

8.  A  Use  Fee  is  charged  for  commercial  use  purposes  (this  excludes  scholarly 
publications) .    Additional  fees  for  large  scale  or  special  projects  are 
determined  by  the  head  librarian.    These  fees  are  due  upon  publication. 
Payment  should  be  marked  "Use  Fee  for  photos." 

9.  Prints  will  be  glossy  unless  patron  specifies  Matte  finish.    Fees  for 
prints  are  as  follows: 


Each  5x7  black  &  white 


$  5.00 


Each  11  x  14  black  &  White 


Each  8  x  10  black  &  white 


$8.00 
$15.00 


* 


Postage  &  Handling  for 
photo  orders 

Use  fee  for  commercial  use 


$  2.00  nunimum 
$15.00  ininimum 


Xerox  per  page 

Postage  &  Handling  for 
xerox  over  10  pages 
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$2.00 
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CHARLES  D.   POSTON  PRESENTED  TO 
PRESIDENT  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  A  SILVER  INKSTAND 

By  R.  Gerald  McMurtry 

ington  when  Congressman  Poston  made  h"  c^st  territorial  election 

Boston  was  elected  to  Congress  b th J""^"^  term  from 
in  Arizona  in  1864.     He  serveo  a  snui  t     th     Capitol  from 

December  5,   1864,   to  March  3,   1865.     ^nroute  to  t n        P      .  tQ 
Arizona,  he  may  have  visited  Tiffany  4  Company  in  N  1,500 
place  an  order  for  the  inkstand      He  had  °F°u§^t     Rita  Mountains.2 
Sunces  of  the  purest  Arizona  silver  from  the  Santa  fQE 

He  had  estimated  that  400  ounc^P°f rrontinued  on  page  5.) 
the  large  object  he  would  propose.   (Continueo  on  y  y 
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INKSTAND  Continued 

However,   only  78  ounces  of  the  silver  was  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  inkstand.     Tiffany's  charge  for  the  manufacture 
for  the  art  object  was  $862,   although  another  authority  has  given 
the  cost  at  $700. ^ 

In  the  center  of  the  inkstand  above  the  double  inkwells  rises 
a  small  facsimile  of  the  dome  of  the  United  States  Capitol  sur- 
mounted by  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,   a  replica  of  the  statue  designed 
in  Italy  by  Thomas  Crawford.     The  dome  lifts  off  and  becomes  a 
silver  call-bell.     The  Capitol  dome  is  flanked  on  one  side  by  a 
finely  executed  statuette  of  a  Comanche  Indian  and  on  the  other 
side  by  a  figure  of  the  same  size  representing  Congressman  Poston 
in  pioneer  costume  with  rifle  in  hand. 

The  front  of  the  inkstand  bears  the  President's  name  in  large 
engraved  letters  and  on  the  opposite  face  of  the  inkstand,  the 
side  that  a  visitor  would  first  see  on  approaching  the  President's 
desk  and  beneath  a  secret  compartment  operated  by  springs,   is  the 
inscription:     "From  Charles  D.  Poston     Arizona-1865 . " 

Poston  undoubtedly  hoped  to  present  the  silver  art  object  to 
President  Lincoln  while  he  Poston  was  still  a  member  of  Congress, 
however,  his  plan  was  delayed  due  to  the  manufacturer's  inability 
to  finish  the  item  on  schedule.     On  the  other  hand,  Lincoln  was 
privileged  to  use  the  inkstand  and  its  unique  call-bell  for  only 
a  month.     He  was  assassinated  just  37  days  after  his  second  inaug- 
uration. 

In  1887  when  Poston  went  to  Chicago  promoting  a  mining  venture 
in  Mexico,  he  wondered  what  had  become  of  the  present  he  gave  the 
sixteenth  President.     Upon  calling  on  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  he 
discovered  that  the  President's  son  remembered  that  the  inkstand 
had  been  stored  in  a  vault  after  his  father's  assassination.  He 
allowed  Poston  to  have  it  polished  and  photographed.     On  many 
occasions  it  has  been  placed  on  exhibit  by  both  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  state  historical  societies  in  Arizona.     With  the 
death  of  Robert  Lincoln  on  July  26,   1926,  the  inkstand  became  the 
property  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  Isham,  who  presented  it  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  1937. 

Charles  D.  Poston,   a  native  of  El izabethtown ,  made  such  a  note- 
worthy contribution  to  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of 
Arizona  and  was  so  successful  in  bringing  about  organized  govern- 
ment to  that  territory  that  he  is  today  remembered  by  the  people 
of  that  state  as  the  "Father  of  Arizona." 

Poston  was  born  in  Hardin  County,   Kentucky,   on  April  20,  1825, 
the  son  of  a  farmer  and  one-time  editor  of  an  Elizabethtown  news- 
paper called  THE  WESTERN  SENTINEL.     Apparently  he  received  a  good 
education  for  that  time  and  place,   whi:.3  attending  Robert  Hewitt's 
school.     In  1837  at  the  age  of  twelve,   he  was  employed  in  the 
Hardin  County  Court  Clerk's  Office  under  Samuel  Haycraft,  Jr. 
Undoubtedly  he  became  acquainted  with  Haycraft's  third  daughter 
Margaret  during  the  six  year  period  he  worked  for  her  father^  In 
1843  Poston  began  working  as  a  deputy  clerk  in  Nashville,  Tennessee 
office  of  the  supreme  court  of  that  state.     Five  years  later  in 
September,   1848,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Elizabethtown 
historian,   Samuel  Haycraft,  Jr. 
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After  being  involved  in  a  few  local  business  adventures,  Poston 
became  restless,  craved  riches,  adventure,  caught  the  gold  fever 
and  moved  to  California.     He  engaged  in  mining  and  in  promoting 
and  organizing  mining  companies  both  in  the  western  states  and  in 
Mexico.     Eventually  Poston's  interests  shifted  from  California  to 
Arizona  territory  and  in  1854  with  a  party  of  mining  explorers,  he 
left  San  Francisco  in  search  of  mineral  wealth  in  the  Arizona  area. 
The  party  suffered  shipwreck  in  the  Gulf  of  California.  Sometimes 
his  activities  placed  him  in  gireat  danger  but  he  always  seems  to 
overcome  adversity.     Nevertheless,   some  of  his  mining  operations 
were  exceedingly  successful  while  some  were  not  so  profitable. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Civil  War,  Poston  was  a  Union  sympathizer, 
even  though  the  Arizona  Territory  for  a  brief  period  was  under 
Confederate  control.     He  was  among  the  first  to  advocate  territo- 
rial status  for  Arizona.     Eventually  the  Union  Army  seized  control 
of  the  area  and  invoked  martial  law.     In  1862  Congress  passed  the 
law  creating  the  Arizona  Territory.     Lincoln  signed  the  bill  on 
February  24,   1863,   and  a  civil  government  was  set  up  to  handle  the 
affairs  of  the  territory. 4     Poston's  role  in  the  civil  government 
was  that  of  Indian  agent.     These  early  endeavours  lead  to  his 
election  as  the  first  Arizona  delegate  to  Congress  in  July,  1864. 

In  the  summer  of  1867,  Poston  made  a  tour  of  Europe  and  in 
December  of  that  year,   he  returned  to  Elizabethtown  and  at  the 
residence  of  Samuel  Haycraft  he  delivered  a  lecture  describing 
his  travel  abroad  and  the  nations  that  he  had  visited.     The  lecture 
was  attended  by  "A  company  of  select  ladies  and  gentlemen,   his  old 
friends  and  relations."     Eventually  the  lecture  was  published  with 
the  title  "Europe  in  the  Summer  Time"  by  C.  D.  Poston. 

In  late  1868  or  early  1869,  Poston  was  appointed  an  agent  or 
the  Federal  Government  to  conduct  certain  of ficial  business  with 
India,  China,   and  Egypt,   as  well  as  several  countries  of  Europe. 
Despite  his  many  accomplishments  in  Arizona,  his  election  and 
short  career  as  a  Congressman  and  as  a  federal  agent  visiting 
foreign  governments,  Poston  was  likely  best  remembered  by  his 
friends  and  admirers  in  Elizabethtown  as  the  first  native  of 
Hardin  County  to  make  a  trip  around  the  world. 
FOOTNOTES 

1.     An  excellent  biographical  sketch  of  Charles  D.  Poston,  "The 
Fathpr  of  Arizona"  appears  in  Daniel  E.  McClure,  Jr.  s 
TWO  MNTURIES IN  ELIZABETHTOWN  AND  HARDIN  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY, 
pages  298-300. 

2      Bert  Fireman,   "Lincoln's  Inkstand  Comes  to  Arizona".  Feb.  14, 
1960,  Newspaper  clipping.     Name  of  paper  unknown. 

3.  "A  Relic  of  Abraham  Lincoln".  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE,   Tuesday,  July 
12,  1887. 

4.  Arizona  Territory  was  admitted  as  the  48th  state  on  February 
14,  1912. 

5.  Samuel  Haycraft,   A  HISTORY  OF  ELIZABETHTOWN,   KENTUCKY  AND  ITS 
SURROUNDINGS,   pages  158-160. 
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On  the  morning  of  January  1, 1863,  Abraham  Lincoln  quietly  and  without 
ceremony  signed  the  most  momentous  political  document  of  his  presidency, 
the  final  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
Before  handing  the  manuscript  over 
to  Secretary  of  State  Seward, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  affix  the 
Great  Seal  and  place  the  docu- 
ment in  the  archives,  Lincoln 


the  careful  lawyer  looked  the 
paper  over  one  last  time  . . . 
and  found  an  error.  Previous 
presidential  proclamations  had 
included  the  subscription  "In  witness 
whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  . . . ";  this 


(TLM  #200) 


one  contained  a  subscription  normally  associated  with  treaties  that  had  been 
ratified  by  Congress,  implying  that  the  Proclamation  was  the  act  of  Congress 
as  well  as  the  President.  A  corrected  copy  would  have  to  be  made,  and  mean- 
while there  were  guests  arriving  in  the  Blue  Room  for  the  annual  New  Year's 
reception.  The  signing  of  the  corrected  Proclamation  would  have  to  wait' 

(On  the  cover:  The  Emancipation  Inkwell) 


Hours  later,  Lincoln  again  met  with 
Seward  and  a  few  others,  and  prepared  to 
sign  the  proclamation.  He  picked  up  a 
pen,  found  that  he  could  not  keep  his 
hand  from  trembling,  and  set  the  pen 
back  down.  "I  have  been  shaking  hands 
since  nine  o'clock  this  morning,  and  my 
right  arm  is  almost  paralyzed,"  he  said  to 
the  small  gathering.  An  unsteady  signa- 
ture, he  noted,  would  allow  future  read- 
ers of  the  document  to  believe  that  he 
had  hesitated  to  sign  it,  when  in  fact  "my 
whole  soul  is  in  it."  With  that,  Lincoln 
again  took  up  the  pen  and  wrote  his 
name  slowly,  carefully,  and  clearly.  "That 
will  do,"  he  said.2 

Today,  the  Proclamation  itself  is 
one  of  the  treasures  of  the  National 
Archives.  The  pen  Lincoln  used  to  sign 
it  was  presented  to  Massachusetts 
Senator  Charles  Sumner,  and  now 
belongs  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  What  of  the  inkwell  into  which 
Lincoln  dipped  that  fateful  pen?  After 
133  years  out  of  the  public  eye,  in 
February  1996  the  "Emancipation 
Inkwell"  will  go  on  display  as  the  newest 
acquisition  of  The  Lincoln  Museum. 

The  inkwell,  pictured  on  the  cover, 
comes  to  The  Lincoln  Museum  from  the 
descendants  of  Alexander  Williamson. 
Williamson's  long  association  with  the 
Lincoln  family  began  in  September 
1861,  when  Mary  Lincoln  enlisted  him 
to  tutor  her  sons  Willie  and  Tad.  After 
Willie's  death  in  February  1862, 
Williamson  was  no  longer  formally 
employed  as  tutor  to  the  unscholarly 
Tad,  but  remained  a  family  friend. 
According  to  his  son  W.  B.  Williamson, 
who  served  as  a  U.  S.  Military  Telegraph 
Bureau  courier  for  the  White  House 
from  November  1863  to  February  1865, 
it  was  Tad  who  first  showed  the  inkwell 
to  Alexander  Williamson.  The  elder 


Williamson,  perhaps  fearing  that  the 
historic  artifact  would  not  fare  well  in 
Tad's  careless  hands,  asked  if  he  might 
have  it.  At  Williamson's  request,  Tad 
sought  his  father's  permission  to  make 
a  gift  of  the  inkwell,  and  with  Lincoln's 
approval  gave  the  memento  to  his  friend 
and  former  teacher. 

Alexander  Williamson  maintained 
a  close  relationship  with  the  Lincoln 
family  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  assist- 
ed Mary  in  her  financial  difficulties 
after  the  war,  and  continued  to  corre- 
spond with  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  until 
their  deaths  in  1926,  just  two  days  apart. 
He  gave  the  inkwell,  and  several  letters 
that  Mary  Lincoln  had  written  to  him,  to 
his  son.  William,  who  in  1909  recorded 
the  history  of  the  inkwell,  gave  it  to  his 
daughter  Mrs.  F.  B.  Farnsworth,  in  whose 
family  it  remained  until  1995  when  it 
was  purchased  at  auction  by  The 
Lincoln  Museum.3 

Was  this  particular  White  House 
inkwell  really  the  one  from  which 
Lincoln  signed  the  final  Emancipation 
Proclamation?  The  Queen  Mary  could 
float  away  on  the  collected  contents  of 
all  the  inkstands  that  have  been  put 
forth  as  used  by  Lincoln  to  sign  this  or 
that  historic  document.  There  is  no 
conclusive  graphic  evidence,  as  the 
signing  was  not  photographed  and  the 
inkwells  in  various  artistic  depictions  of 
the  event  all  differ.4  Nor  did  any 
eyewitness  bother  to  describe  such  a 
mundane  detail.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  1931,  Alexander's  great-grand- 
daughter Ruth  Farnsworth  has  publicly 
claimed  that  her  inkwell  was  that  used 
for  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and 
to  date  no  rival  has  emerged  to  chal- 
lenge that  claim.5 


Whether  this  artifact  was  directly 
associated  with  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  or  was  simply  an  "ordi- 
nary" Executive  Mansion  inkwell  used 
for  signing  routine  letters  and  docu- 
ments, its  real  significance  is  that  it  is  a 
tangible  piece  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  once 
worked.  The  inkwell  will  be  displayed 
along  with  Lincoln's  paperweight, 
penknife,  and  other  desk  objects  as  part 
of  an  exhibit  titled,  "The  Public  Opinion 
Bath,"  where  visitors  can  sit  at  a  desk 
covered  with  these  and  other  artifacts 
and  face  a  simulated  stream  of  visitors, 
re-creating  Lincoln's  practice  of  opening 
his  office  to  the  public  several  times 
each  week.  The  presence  of  this  unique 
relic  from  Lincoln's  desk  will  provide 
one  more  avenue  through  which  visi- 
tors may  be  inspired  to  feel  the  pres- 
ence of  Abraham  Lincoln  himself. 

/.  Charles  Eberstadt,  Lincoln 's  Emancipation 
Proclamation  (New  York:  Dusc fines  Crawford, 
Inc.,  1950)  15-16. 

2.  Quotations  are  from  an  account  by  John  W. 
Forney  quoted  in  F[rancisJ  B.  Carpenter,  The  Inner 
Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln:  Six  Months  at  the  White 
House  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1883) 
269-70.  Frederick  W.  Seward's  eyewitness  account, 
in  Reminiscences  of  a  Wartime  Statesman  and 
Diplomat  1830-1915  (N.  Y.  &  London:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1916)227,  is  similar. 

3.  For  Alexander  Williamson,  see  Wayne  C. 
Temple,  Alexander  Williamson-Tutor  to  the 
Lincoln  Boys  (Madison:  Lincoln  Fellowship  of 
Wisconsin,  1971).  Williamson  died  on  July  29, 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln  on  July  27,  1926.  For  the 
history  of  the  inkwell,  see  the  letter  of  W.  B. 
Williamson,  October  28,  1909,  in  the  files  of  The 
Lincoln  Museum. 

4.  Compare  the  illustrations  of  the  painting  by 
Edward  Dalton  Marchant,  the  engraving  by  John 
Sartain,  and  the  Currier  &  Ives  lithograph  (oppo- 
site) in  Harold  Holzer,  Gabor  S.  Boritt,  and  Mark 
E.  Neely,  Jr.,  The  Lincoln  Image:  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  the  Popular  Print  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1984)  101, 107-8. 

5.  Lincoln  Lore  1 72,  July  25,  1932. 
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INKWELL  GOES  ON  DISPLAY  AT  LINCOLN  MUSEUM 

Believed  to  be  Used  by  Lincoln 
to  Sign  Emancipation  Proclamation 

FORT  WAYNE,   Ind.,  Feb.   12,   1996  --  On  the  morning  of  Jan.   1,  1863, 
Abraham  Lincoln  quietly  took  pen  and  ink  to  sign  one  of  the  most  momentous 
political  documents  of  American  history.     By  signing  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  he  made  slaves  in  the  Confederacy  "forever  free." 

One  hundred  thirty-three  years  later,  the  original  Proclamation 
rests  in  the  National  Archives  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  the  pen  at  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  Boston.  But  what  of  the  inkwell  into 

which  the  pen  was  dipped? 

On  Feb.   12,  the  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birthday,  the  inkwell  will 
go  on  public  display  for  the  first  time  as  a  permanent  part  of  The  Lincoln 
Museum's  collection  in  Fort  Wayne. 

The  inkwell  was  purchased  recently  from  the  heirs  of  Alexander 
Williamson,  who  was  employed  as  a  tutor  for  Lincoln's  sons,  Willie  and 
Tad,   in  the  White  House.     Following  the  signing  of  the  Proclamation  in 
January  1863,  Williamson  was  shown  the  inkwell  by  Tad  and  asked  if  he 
might  have  it.     Tad  Lincoln  sought  and  received  his  father's  permission 
and  made  a  gift  of  the  inkwell  to  Alexander  Williamson. 

Williamson  gave  the  inkwell  to  his  son,  William,  who  recorded  its 
history  in  1909.     The  inkwell  was  later  bequeathed  by  William  to  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Farnsworth,   in  whose  family  it  remained  until  it  was 
purchased  by  The  Lincoln  Museum  late  last  year  at  an  auction. 

-More- 
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AS  to  the  use  of  the  inkwell  to  sig„  the  Emancipation  Preoption, 
Lincoln  Museum  historian  Dr.  Gerry  Prokopowic2  notfis  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
no  conclusive  graphic  or  eyewitness  evidence,  Alexander  „illiamson.s 
great-granddaughter  Ruth  Farnsworth  claimed  as  early  as  193l  that  the 
inkwell  had  been  used  in  the  signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 

"To  date,  no  one  has  challenged  her  claim  that  the  Williamson- 

Farnsworth  inkwell  „as  indeed  used  for  the  sig„i„g  of  the  EmancipatiM 

Proclamation,"  Prokopowicz  said.     "The  Lincoln  M 

xne  Lincoln  Museum  is  honored  to 

display  it  publicly  for  the  first  time  ever  and  to  allow  visitors  to  see  a 
tanglble  piece  of  the  physicai  environment  in  which  Graham  Lincoln  once 
worked,"    he  said. 

The  inkwell  Bill  be  displayed  along  ^  ^ 

penknife  and  other  desk  obiects  a=  c 

.     .   .  3  32  Part  ot  an  e*hibit  °n  the  vast  number 

of  voters  Lincoln  received  in  the  White  House. 

The  Lincoln  Museum,  established  in  1928  and  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Lincoln  National  Foundation,  houses  one  of  the  world's  latest 
collections  of  Lincoln-related  materials.     „useum  hours  are  10  a.m.  to 
5  P.m.,  Monday  through  Saturday  and  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  on  Sunday.  The 

headquarters  building  of  Lincoln  National  Corporation 
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"EMANCIPATION  INKWELL"  Q  &  A 

An  inkwell  used  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  White  House  is  the  most  recent 
major acquisition  of  The  Lincoln  Museum.     Below  are  specific  questions  and 
answers  about  this  important  artifact. 

1.  From  whom  did  The  Lincoln  Museum  purchase  the  inkwell? 

The  Farnsworth  family,  heirs  of  Alexander  Williamson  who  was  tutor  to 
Abraham  Lincoln's  sons,  Willie  and  Tad,  when  they  lived  in  the  White 
House. 

7.  How  does  Th.  Lincoln  M„^nm  staff  know  the  inkwell  belonged  to  Lincoln? 

After  confirming  that  the  inkwell's  design  and  materials  were  of  the 
appropriate  age  to  have  come  from  Lincoln's  desk,  the  staff  researched  the 
provenance?  or  chain  of  possession,  of  the  inkwell.     They  traced  it  from 
lis  most  recent  owners,  the  Farnsworth  family,  to  Ruth  Farnsworth,  to 
Ruth's  mother  Mrs.  F.B.  Farnsworth,  to  her  f^her  William  B  Wxll.amson 
William  recorded  in  1909  that  he  had  been  given    he  mkw  1      y  his  father 
Alexander  Williamson,  and  that  Alexander  receded  the  inkwell  as  a  gift 
from  Sad  Lincoln,  wiih  permission  from  Abraham  Lincoln.     The  Provenance  of 
the  inkwell  is  thus  very  strong  and  free  of  gaps,  although  as  with  any 
SstorTcal  research,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  new  information 
will  surface. 


3.  How  much  did  The  Lincoln  Museum  pay  for  the  inkwell? 

It  is  the  policy  of  The  Lincoln  Museum  not  to  disclose  the  cost  of  items 
Purchased  for  our  collection.  The  value  of  Lincoln-related  material  varies 
every  day  and  at  every  auction.     Consequently,  the  inkwell  might  have  cost 
a  different  amount  on  a  different  day  at  a  different  auction. 

Prices  are  not  indicate  of  the  historical  value  of  a  piece.  For 
example,  a  Lincoln  autograph  rarely  offers  new  information  about  the 
sicmer    but  its  emotional  value  to  the  collector  may  translate  into 
substantial  financial  value.  Replacement  value  is  another  suspect  measure 
since  Tl  historical  artifacts  are  unique  by  definition,  although  some^an 
be  "replaced"  more  easily  than  others.  Association  with  historical  events 
is  ano?ner  factor  that  gives  artifacts  value,  but  that  value  remains,  by 
definition,  a  relative  and  changing  one. 


The  Lincoln  Museum     200  East  Berry 
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4.  How  did  The  Lincoln  Museum  he*,  that  the  inkwelj  *~  -n1r? 

Usually,  the  Museum  learns  of  the  availabinn,        u  •  *. 

reviewing  auction  catalogs  and  talking  S  ^^TSSLS*^  ?  „, 
museums.     Additionally,  many  people  arn,,nH  h7        !'  dealers,  and  other 
Lincoln-related  information^ "he  Museum    £  tSTelL^  - "J*  "°d 
previous  owners  put  them  in  touch  ^'  i  Se'   friends  of  the 

sell  the  inkwell.  Museum  when  they  were  ready  to 


5.  What's  the  inkwell  made  of? 


The  base  of  the  inkwell  is  clear  alaQc  -hk«  *. 

design  on  the  lid  is  a  tvnic^  onl  !  '  !?  °P  13  °ast  iroru  The  flower 
traces  of  ink  ^aSiSg^Sib?;  f  •       f?"19^  Centur^     There  are 

inkwell  look  black  P°"xbly  from  Lincoln's  time,  that  make  the 


6.  Did  Lincoln  use  this  inkwelj  t  Q  sion  ^  

Whit'e^us:  atid;heTrrghttrt°?LPr0senanCe,0f  "  -  the 

descendants  have  publfcL  id^ntif^eTif      *f  1931  Alexander  Williamson's 

Emancipation  ProcLmation,  and  no  ^her  ^  USSd  f°r  the 

contradicted  the  claim      Th»™  collectors  or  museums  have 

for  or  ^aln-t^SSi./^™  ^^fS'S  s^"^  «lth" 
describe  such  a  mundane  detail.     Nor  is  ILtl  t      sian^g  bothered  to 
the  signing  was  not  photographed,  and ^hf  Kkwen  / •  ■  evidence<  sin^ 

depictions  of  the  event  all  diffir  rrom  one  a^ner 

7.  How  does  The  Lincoln  Museum  W  such  a  p,_^0 

controls*.*  Thfcas^oflifis  mo"  d°eSn,t 

be  in  a  very  dry    stable  enviJon^  SUSCfPtible  to  corrosion  and  needs  to 
introduces  poll^ants  (Llohur  dTn  -A  pr°tected  from  dust.  Dust 
react  with  the  iron  caus^  H     dloxlde    etc.)   from  the  air  that  would 
the  relative  LSLHSS.  I     Thf  ^LV^Tl^  ^  ^-pending  on 
condition,  which  makes  preservation  Mno^n     ^  I      ^  in  Very  good 
damage  or  deterioration*^  pSoritv  In  ill  ^  ^  33  Preventing 

treatment  to  make  an  artifact  stab^eT  1*  Cm'     Conservation  (remedial 

indefinitely  with  proper  preservation.  "y,   and  can  be  avoided 

i^t-other  it—  does  The  Lincoln  Mus  ^Pe  to  add  to  its  collection. 


--a^^  -longing  to  Graham  Lincoln 
personal  property  of  Abraham  Lincoln  th"  CaSe  WSre  the 

include  letters,  no^es,  an^oS^^^^^  Manuscripts 
-o^h^^ 


9.  Where  will  the  inkwell  he  exhibited? 

The  inkwell  will  be  briefly  exhibited  in  the  upper  lobby  for  its  unveiling 

Jt£  1 9  lis  permanent  location  will  be  in  the  Civil  War  gallery,  m  a 
llltn  called  tK  ^ublic  Opinion  Bath."     This  exhibit  creates  a  glimpse 

Opinion  Bath  11  an  intimate  setting  -  visitors  will  be  within  one  foot  of 
the  inkwell. 

10.  What  is  The  Lincoln  Museum's  most  expensive  artifact? 

The  value  of  items  in  our  collection  changes  every  day  due  to  the  wide 
The  value  or  to  determine  THE  most  expensive 

swings  in  the  market.     There    s  J  -Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Hoosier 

?ouiha»  statue  by  Paul  Manshi^  the  last  portrait  painted  of  Lincoln  from 
life  by  Shew  wllson;  and  thS  Lincoln  Family  photographs  known  as  the 
Ostendorf  Collection. 

sheets;  200,000  newspaper  and  magazine  clippings;  5,000  original 
photographs;  hundreds  of  paintings  and  sculptures;  and  scores  of  period 
artifacts  and  Lincoln  family  belongings. 


11.  Why  is  the  inkwell  important? 

in  a  book  or  on  a  computer  screen. 

This  oarticular  artifact  is  important  also  because  it  reminds  the  museum 
visitor  of  rue  physical  context  of  one  of  America- s  great  documents,  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.     Lincoln  wrote  out  early  dr afts  of  the 

PTh1Uke1t>^erydfewe„orryT £SWlS£r£S  Interacting  pen, 
IT,  anfpaperr^rah^  Lincoln -formed  his  ideas 

in  its  historical 

time  and  place. 


news 


FACT  SHEET: 

THE  LINCOLN  MUSEUM 


o    Opened  Oct.   1,  1995. 

o  Cost:     Approximately  $6.0  million. 

o  Location:     In  the  corporate  headquarters  building  of  Lincoln  National 
Corporation,  200  E.  Berry  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

o  Museum  Hours:     Monday  through  Saturday,   10  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
Sundays,   1  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Holidays:     Except  Christmas  Day,  New  Years  Day, 
Thanksgiving 

Admission  Price:     Adults:  $2.99 

Children  (5-12):  $1.99 

Seniors,  Groups  of  13  or  more:  $1.99 

o  Founded  in  1928.     Originally  named  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Library  and 
Museum  after  its  first  director  and  was  located  in  the  Home  Office  Building  of 
The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co.     Museum  is  a  part  of  the  Lincoln 
National  Foundation.    Currently  houses  the  world's  largest  private  collection  of 
Abraham  Lincoln-related  materials. 

o  Planning  for  the  new  museum  began  in  1992  so  "national  treasure"  could 
be  shared  with  a  larger  audience. 

o  Triple  the  size  of  its  predecessor,  the  30, 000-square  foot  facility 
houses  11  private  galleries  of  exhibits,  four  theaters,  and  computerized  and 
hands-on  exhibits.  It  is  designed  around  the  theme  of  "Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
American  Experiment." 

o  Museum  library  has  more  than  200,000  newspaper  and  magazine  clippings  on 
Lincoln,  more  than  5,000  original  photographs,   including  those  from  Lincoln's 
own  family  album,   200  documents  signed  by  Lincoln,   7,000  19th  century  prints, 
engravings,  newspapers  and  music  sheets,  18,000  books,  scores  of  period  artifacts 
and  Lincoln  family  belongings  and  hundreds  of  paintings  and  sculptures. 

o  There  are  8,000  square  feet  of  permanent  exhibit  space,   3,000  square 
feet  of  temporary  and  changing-exhibit  space  and  5,400  square  feet  of  collection 
storage  space.     The  museum  also  contains  one  of  the  largest  museum  stores  in 
Indiana. 

o  Architects:     Thompson,  Vaiboda  &  Associates,  AIA,  Portland,  Ore.; 
Exhibit  Designers:     Formations  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore.;  Contactor:   Irmscher  Inc., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

o  Chief  Historical  Consultant:     David  Herbert  Donald 

o  Museum  Staff:     Joan  L.  Flinspach,  director;  Gerry  J.  Prokopowicz, 
Lincoln  scholar  and  director  of  public  programs;  Barbara  A.  Wachtman, 
manager,  marketing  and  visitor  services;  Carolyn  Texley,  archivist  and 
collections  manager. 


The  Lincoln  Museum     200  East  Berry 

P.O.  Box  7838     Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801-7838 
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One  Term  in  Congress 
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the  same  thing,"  he  wrote  home  to  his  friends.  "  I  was 
about  as  badly  scared,  and  no  more,  than  when  I  speak  in 
court." 

One  of  the  most  notable  things  that  he  did  was  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution  calling  upon  the  President  to  give  an 
account  of  the  beginning  and 
progress  of  the  Mexican  War. 
He  supported  the  resolution  by 
a  speech,  which  was  so  pithy 
and  withal  so  sensible  and  un- 
answerable, that  it  won  for  him 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  smartest  debaters  in  Con- 
gress. 

Almost  every  day  during  his 
two  winters  in  Washington 
things  came  to  his  notice  that 
were  contrary  to  his  ideas  of 
right  and  of  justice,  and  made 
him  feel  ashamed  for  his  coun- 
try. Almost  within  the  shadow 
of  the  capitol,  he  saw  gangs  of  negroes  in  chains  driven 
through  the  streets  and  spurred  on  by  the  whips  of  merci- 
less slave  drivers.  He  saw  men,  women,  and  children  sold 
at  auction,  and  taken  by  force  to  the  wharves  or  the  rail- 
road station  to  be  shipped  to  the  cotton  fields  in  the  far 
South.  To  him  whose  heart  was  ever  stirred  with  pity 
for  the  humblest  creatures  in  distress,  these  sights  were 
very  painful.  His  pride,  also,  as  an  American  citizen,  was 
touched ;  for  in  the  capital  of  no  other  civilized  country  in 


Lincoln's  Inkstand  and  Pen 


1  U?  I 


Emancipation  Proclamation 
inkwell  display  at  Rushmore 


■  Exhibit  on  special  loan  to  the 
Lincoln  Borglum  Visitor  Center. 

On  Jan.  1,  1863,  the  president  of  the  divided  United 
States  picked  up  a  pen  and  found  he  could  not  keep  his 
~  hand  from  trembling.  He  set  the  pen 

Keystone  down. 

An  unsteady  signature,  he  told  a 
small  group  watching  him,  would  allow  readers  to 
believe  he  had  hesitated  signing  the  document  when,  in 
fact,  "my  whole  soul  is  in  it." 

Then  Abraham  Lincoln  picked  up  the  pen  and  slowly, 
carefully  and  clearly  wrote  his  name.  "That  will  do,"  he 
said  upon  signing  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

It  conferred  that  more  than  3  million  black  slaves 
were  "forever  free."  Lincoln's  far-reaching  order  also 
undercut  support  for  the  Confederate  states  and  led  to 
the  13th  Amendment  of  1865  that  abolished  slavery. 

The  proclamation  is  a  treasure  of  the  National  Ar- 
chives. The  pen  now  belongs  to, the  Massachusetts 


Historical  Society.  But  what  of  the  inkwell? 

After  133  years  of  ownership  by  a  family  of  friends 
to  the  Lincolns,  it  went  on  display  in  1996  at  The 
Lincoln  Museum  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

This  summer,  the  inkwell  and  a  19th  century  colored 
lithograph  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  are  on 
special  loan  to  the  Lincoln  Borglum  Visitor  Center  & 
Museum  at  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial. 

Borglum  center  curator  Bruce  Weisman  acted  as 
special  courier,  collecting  the  double-boxed  historic 
artifact  and  carrying  the  package  on  the  plane  trip 
back  to  the  Black  Hills  —  fending  off  airline  attempts 
to  put  the  fragile  glass  relic  in  passenger  luggage 
storage. 

He  said  it's  rare  for  private  museums  to  loan  such 
important  artifacts.  The  Smithsonian  Institute  rejected 
his  request  for  other  Lincoln  memorabilia. 

Museum  visitors  will  find  the  inkwell  and  lithograph 
in  a  highlighted  display  in  the  "Meaning  of  Rushmore" 
exhibit  area. 

The  free  museum  is  open  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  daily. 


■ 


ACCOUNTANTS 


CONSULTANTS 


TAX  ADVISORS 


CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 


August  24,  1999 


Dr.  Jerry  Prokopowicz 
Lincoln  Museum 
200  East  Barry  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  46801 

Dear  Dr.  Prokopowicz: 

Pursuant  to  Greg  Shaw's  request,  I  am  enclosing  photographs  of  the  "Lincoln 
Inkwell."  Greg  had  possession  of  the  inkwell  for  an  extended  period  of  time  and  can 
opine  as  to  the  "Lincoln  signature." 

I  am  also  enclosing  copies  of  an  article,  which  appeared  in  the  June,  1953  issue  of 
"United,"  as  published  by  United  Bankers  Life  Insurance  Company  and  a  letter  from 
John  Lee  Smith  dated  January  27,  1959. 

Mr.  Smith  received  the  "Lincoln  Inkwell"  from  a  family  in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 
Lincoln  Lore,  No.  172  refers  to  a  Wichita  Falls  family  having  a  "Lincoln  Inkwell."  The 
article  states  "authenticity  is  established  by  affidavit." 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  the  "Lincoln  Inkwell."  We  look  forward  to  your 
comments. 


Charles  H.  Armstrong,  Jr. 


CHA/sa 


Enclosures 


cc:  Greg  Shaw 


8235  Douglas  Avenue,  Suite  925,  LB  #57,  Dallas,  Texas  75225  (214)  987-1400  FAX  (214)  891-0007 
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LAW  OFFICES 


SMITH  &.  SMITH 
LUBBOCK,  TEXAS 


1703  Great  Plains  Life  Bldg. 


John  Lee  Smith 
Mark  S.  Smith 


January  27,  1959 


Mr.  D.  J.  Willmon,  President, 
United  Bankers  Life  Insurance  Company, 
3200  Maple  Avenue, 
Dallas,  Texas. 


Dear  Don: 

I  received  my  dividend  check  today  and  it  calls  for  commendatory 
comment.     When  the  life  history  of  United  Bankers  Life  Insurance 
Company  is  reviewed,  the  observer  is  compelled  to  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Company  has  been  very  splendidly  managed,  and  this 
management  of  course,  is  the  result  of  your  cautious  and  sagacious 
policies  in  conserving  and  in  promoting  the  interest  of  the  Company. 
When  we  reflect  that  for  almost  half  of  the  life  of  United  Bankers 
Life  Insurance  Company  to  date,  we  have  had  to  survive  the  unfair 
competition  of  the  major  companies  and  a  most  unfriendly  politi- 
cal climate,  it  is  little  short  of  marvelous  to  see  what  you  have 
accomplished.     I  do  not  believe  in  flattery,  but  I  am  a  strong 
adherent  to  the  principle  that  when  one  has  done  a  creditable 
thing,  he  should  be  commended  for  it,   and  for  that  reason,  I 
write  you  this  letter. 

My  client,  Mr.  Harry  M.  Runkle  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  gave  me  a  number 
of -Harper's  Weeklys"  dating  from  the^Civil  War  period.    They  are 
quite  interest tng""and  informative  although  tainted  with  bitter 
prejudice  towards  the  South.     Knowing  your  interest  in  matters 
of  our  history,  I  am  sending  you  one  of  these  rare  magazines 
herewith.     I  am  sure  you  will  be  as  impressed  as  I  was  with  the 
extensive  illustration  which  is  carried  of  the  various  Civil  War 
incidents  occuring  during  the  week  of  publication.     Also,  I  am 
sure  you  will  find  interest  in  the  advertising  section. 

This  magazine  will  make  a  fitting  companion  for  the  Lincoln  Ink- 
well . 

With  most  cordial  good  wishes,   I  am 


JLS/jc 


yours , 


inkwell  Is  Treasured  Memento 


In  a  ceremony  befitting  llie  occasion 
the  original  minutes  of  United  Hankers 
Life  Insurance  Company  were  signed 
with  ink  from  an  old  and  battered  ink- 
well hack  in  March,  1940.  This  inkwell 
was  given  to  President  Don  J.  Willmon 
as  "a  tribute  to  his  sterling  character,  in- 
domitable energy  and  great  enterprise" 
by  Vice  President  John  Pee  Smith. 

Hack  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  many  important  papers  and  po- 
litical addresses  came  out  of  this  plain 
glass  ink  bottle  encased  in  wood.  The 
story  behind  the  inkwell,  as  reported  in 
the  Insurance  Index  (April.  I<).r>,'!)  is  as 
follows : 


In  1846,  a  young  Congressman  from 
Illinois  went  to  Washington  to  attend  the 
opening  session  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  was  issued,  among  oilier 
supplies  by  the  sergeant-at-anns.  an  ink- 
well, which  was  a  small  glass  container 
set  in  a  round  wooden  holder,  lie  used 
this  inkwell  during  his  tenure  of  office, 
and  when  his  term  ended,  he  look  it  with 
him  to  his  Springfield  law  office,  where 
he  continued  to  use  it  in  writing  his  legal 
papers  and  briefs,  as  well  as  in  writing 
political  addresses  which  were  to  dras- 
tically change  American  history. 

In  1800  the  former  Congressman  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  Stales.  In 
early  1861,  when  lie  was  busily  e-igiged 
in  packing  his  office  effects  for  his  trip 
lo  Washington,  an  old  friend.  Attorney 
General  DuBois  of  Illinois,  entered  his 
office  and  said,  "Lincoln,  I  wish  you 
would  give  some  memento  to  recall  lite 
pleasant  association  that  I  have  had  with 
you. 

The  President  gave  him  his  inkwell, 
which  remained  in  the  DuBois  family, 
passing  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, until  il  became  the  property  of  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Manross  of  Wichita  Falls,  the 
great-granddaughter  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral. The  treasured  relic  was  then  given 
lo  Mr.  Smith,  who  in  turn  presented  il 
to  Mr.  Willmon. 


Tentative  Office  Layout  Sketched 


The  layout  of  Company  offices  in  the 
new  United  Hankers  Pudding  was  an- 
nounced recently  by  President  Willmon. 

The  peiilimu.se  will  bo  used  foi  execu- 
tive offices,  a  directors  room  and  the 
Williamsburg  lloom.  Willi  space  for 
|()()  people,  the  Williamsburg  Poom  is 
an  ideal  selling  for  meetings  of  civic, 
cultural  and  business  and  professional 
groups.  The  beautiful  glassed-in  pent- 
house overlooks  formal  gardens  and  has 
a  commanding  view  of  Peverchon  Park 
directly  across  Maple  Avenue. 


( In  (he  fifth  floor  of  the  building  is 
I  lie  Agenc)  Department,  Life  Depart- 
ment and  Agency  delations  Olfice,  as 
well  as  the  supply  room.  Also  on  the 
fifth  floor  is  the  Accounting  Department 
and  Tabulating  Department. 

The  fourth  floor  has  offices  of  the 
Claim  Department,  A.  &  II.  Department, 
Group  Department  and  Hospitalization 
and  Polio  Division. 

Sales  offices  arc  concentrated  on  llie 
third  Moor,  jinirnie  Wymt.  director  of 
group  sales  has  office  space  there. 
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ACCOUNTANTS  •  CONSULTANTS  •  TAX  ADVISORS 


CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 


September  29,  1999 


Ms.  Carolyn  Texley 

Lincoln  Museum 

P.  O.  Box  7838 

Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana  46801 


Re:  Lincoln  Inkwell 


Dear  Ms.  Texley: 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  researching  the  museum's  files  relating  to 
comments  in  Lincoln  Lore  No.  172  (Copy  attached).  Reference  is  made  to  affidavits 
supporting  the  authenticity  of  a  Lincoln  inkwell. 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  an  article  about  the  inkwell,  which  was  published  in 
1954.  This  inkwell  is  signed  "A  Lincoln"  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  look  forward  to  the  results  of  your  search. 


Sincerel 


CHA/sa 


Enclosures 


8235  Douglas  Avenue,  Suite  925,  LB  #57,  Dallas,  Texas  75225  (214)  987-1400  FAX  (214)  891-0007 


8-09-1999  9:04AM 


FROM  BUTTERF I ELD/BUTTERF I  3238505843 


No.  171! 


FORT  WAYNE.  INDIANA 
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Pot.  XDitiux  "y 
MsU  A.  Vl'.irre: 


!5  LINCOLN 
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Xtij'tOT 


LINCOLN':*  P7FICE 


LINCOLN'  LORF  &y  u»  mown 

owner's  father.  Whil-  this  mijjhi  vm.i 
icrth  ;.oinc  doubt  as  to  As  authenticity 
it  is  said  to  havf.  been  traced  from  :,;.<: 
old  Court  hou^e  at  U!oo:.ii:iirtou.  R  h 
four  fi:f:t  hijjfb,  )>u!f  an  Wide  ant 
icmtf  across  the  too,  ;,t:>]  has  w> 
drawers  under  the  A-rst=i-.jr  ton.  3-i  w<i 
together  w:ili  wooden  ptjrs,  .1  ."d-';;; 
have  been  hewn  from  on«  piece  of  ti*::i-" 
aer  so  staunch  is  its  construction. 
i  At  J!!oonur.f,tjn  Linculn  won  oiii  «,i 
aw  first  ^mp^.ftant  csskj.  ij  -a  be- 
lieved thai;  he  bent  over  'his  desk  a*  !ie 
pro'iarai  his  defense. 

A  walnut  »ic.*k  which  ;» 

Mont-elect  Linroin  >a4':;|o  V1 
inr.X.-ffuvrd  addref>j,  i-ot^uury,  Ha', 
Jy  toe  property  At'  .-.  Springfield  ;".;r.,.J.,' 
ar.ci  was  on  exhibition  :;>  Uu:  <..'—:•  A 
nhd  .Memorial  IJuihhrjj  ;n  the  illi-V,,:.- 
Historical  Li'brrry. 

A  wild  cherry  desk  .•«::.( to  have  beo.- 
made  by  the  Linecins  j*  now  u\  !,-■:■ 
;»ssj>55ion  of  a  deiik  sompanv  To.-  n«- 
VcrcLsing  purposoi;. 

This  inkstand  is  of  aarL'iattwr-o 
ana  originally  had  a  series  of  dvuorn- 

y.'iaeh  have  disappeared.  It  is  2vi 
inches  in  height  and  4?:  inches  in 
diameter. 

Until  1887  it  remained  in  the  poi- 
iCtiiion  oi  Lmcoln's  law  partner,  W 
Hcrdon.   It  is  well  authenticated 
and  was  formerly  in  the  Lambert  col- 
lection. 

The  inkstand  thai  Lincoln  wW,  in 
his  law  office  in  Springfield,  Illinois 
was  in  the  Lincoln  Memorial  flollcc- 
tion  of  Chicago. 

A  Wichita,  Kansas  irirl  clair-*  u> 
have  the  inkstand  from  which  i'i'C-d- 
dent  Lincoln  dipped  the  Ir.k  with  which 
he  signed  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. She  is  the  ;»reat  pranddaufrbv* 
of  a  man,  who  was  closeiv  associate 
Wiih  tho  Lincoln  family. 

Ar.  inlv\v,.-.i  ihrci!  ...v<j "uno*J ?  '  ■■=>,.. 
square  and  two  and  oiie-haif'  inches 
deep,  beautiful  plate  jriass,  with  a  Wi-i* 
one  and  onc-ha!f  iner.er  in  vhlth  ;!n«i 
depth,  h^K  etched  on  o:io  side  "i^., 
inkstand  was  used  bv  Abraha'm  f-r-- 
cohi  whde  an  attoriuy  .\t.  ;0V.» 
and  on  the  oppesit;.  ski.-  -'Us-d  :.v 
Abnuiqm  Lincoln.-  it  v.as  pur-'iuw-i' 
at  a  private  auction  sale  hy  a  -V^ch-tn- 
icsbur*,  Illinois  woman  abou:  twr'tv. 
five  years  .->.fo. 

A  Wichita  Falls,  Tv-a.c  rr.rJJy  havt 
a*  inkstand  that  tradition  ^(-s 
•onsed  to  Lincoln.  Tilers  in  a  similar 
on«  m  a  collection  in      :-.i/r0  tju.v 
:;.r«  alsout  fivt  ir:chi:=;  i:;  ri:;1Jaeior~'«na 
:oa:-  -.nchea  tall  anj  one        in  ov-v 
law  of.i<:c  back  in  :h^  -r-r>i;-1 
memento "carae  from  JosolJ  K."r»uj>s 
a  personal  irend  of  Lincoln,  and 
nuthenucity  is  rst^bSuh.^  by 
!i:;vi  - 
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o'lvh  t5»n  V»0.irib!»'  :  -.f-':>i I 
;  v,va ;•:>!.::   ■•  ir.jT.hLi.;  inti- 
■.!ir."..'ij-  a  •MvM.t-.M  -a:-    hia;  ;;u  •  Jr.ust-i 

;i.-.-.V  .ni.  r.-v',  aii.o:; ■•■o;;,.  i'olietliiir' 
i-"v>>:n  <  i..'-ioft-  Uiaa  ..<•  ."urr.il.^.'c  and 

\.1,!ra'3  ;v!,':t';i  '••*•"«  usuii^  in  hi^ 
a."  "iit-i  a.-.'  !,:V.y-.';-  :.r„(  n-ri.v. ,"■..>«».  ,a. 
::;■•»  „4*  tj'.c;\  .  ario;:  foIJivivS: 

;•<»/.. 

-  '  ■'  v' '  ■    ■         ■  ■         =  i\v 

•  •!.:.,:      j  {.j  t,.c        .:..4.o:j  JA-  U;<!  Lin. 

«       .,»v'VKV»i  CJ:h.;..:,.:;  ::l  Chicago, 

,  •    /  cj-.ai/-  usaI  by  Lhscolrs  in  his  of- 
r;*°        -f'^K^ld.  j-ot-aierly  in  the 
j-a..:..i-."._«.';»!;Ci-:;or.,  z.< «:  r.?v.:!vir:;r  arai- 
«'■'•-'••   Xx    ;Ti'.:!v-r  crude   il.-siigfu  anci 
#....ws  .svi.?onctSM  of  mach  use.  A  por- 
v'':;  ■';  -•■ncc.'n  haj  he-.::  .--o:  into  the 
f.'.'.'/'      v  5;,mJ»srativciy  recent  aat^. 
; ..  .  -  _c!-..  ::•  .'ia.s  been  vouched  for  by 
.     iiu-rnnon  as  the  chair  u.«d  by  Lin- 
.       l'  a:.*,  active  partnership  w'tji 
.=.:::  :;:  SprtajfjJeld   This  was  not  a 
rr-'-.'l!  ?"-fC  .*Gir,  bat  ihj  one  used 
' ;-  ''•:;':;o•:,  ":>b:tuaL:.-  a;  hi;,  desk. 

..  >        c*s air  -a?*!  by  Lincoiu  in  . 
;;:uj::ff  ei.lcc :  ef  Lir.coh.  Ec-rador. 
■»:  :  [tpnfr.Wd,  said  to  have  been  mad0 
.:^.x.:nco;».  JMSikclff  although  this  is 
.Sw.  Ck v/:-..j  :-<rc%ntcd  to  the  Daw 

:  •'.   .^t..._r  ov  J.  A.  RhiAbar^er  from 
.  -■•          v.y-or  ?!;\t<s  of  October 

'■•  '  V  ■'  •  •'•  »:uv:*.d«j  <iid  „m  wtrtt  it 
•j-  •>■■  <:o  ;-.:M  wSiea  he  n:ovcd  from 
•A  :  ■.»■'■"'-■;  !  :•  FJora  pave  it  to  Esoujre 
.  .  i^irintf-k-ld  aeisJ:boy*  1>> 

 "  :  too  hi-uvy  to  ;aov(>. 

..  ,hair  in  which  i.Incoln 

A" .'. :cvc"  :?ar.Jv  when 

...    .a.,       u  /mad  town  laviyar  in  H- 
iyw;  \\-.  ti»«  posK-.«»ion  of  the 
i  ;iistor:cai  Society 

'  !  .'  i-^he  desk  in  wnifii  Lia- 
••f  -  >•  .:i  ocok;«  and  uan  ri  a 
^  ..;:;;ea.-e  at  '.he*  top  {th« 

•  i  ■   •  ...S.^in-.J       nrut:t:t  rho  books 
.    .        "    f*.         »i':--f  ii  hrlov 

•  '    .... >  ;v;  :"!'^"  «>•<-•::  .:;-uv<r:'j  arc 
..!  .  ...  „■■).  ;.y0  (>;  8r<J  n..c<; 

'    '         '  '    :"    '  '  •  '-s        1''    I'OO.   V  ..S 

t... WiLiar;-,  G«ady  and 

•  ■  .-:.a«V  ;0h.    it  v..;,',  ;,..f=  t0 

*'•■     ;!  .  °-,S  :'•«•!  "but  lived 


\V:;ynn.  In-!;;. a  a    It       o:'  met:.!  ••  ,.; 
V.  ;>h  It  C  iiri'I  ,.n  liifi'l.v;.}  I.  ■  v.1 

:ia;r  il.  Tivi:..:.,,  .•.r.Ji-rJy  v,  ;':A.i 
-/l.'ico.'n.  i'Of:e-.iTi:;;;{    ih«j  ajlbfrnti.  i>  ; 
"'         ■•'  !:?.  H  -  r.:-:d  to  ;r 

S.  ^t,us  ..-..u.,  V(.»,  fiaary  .v  :««<:0.':  0/  .- 
etai  of  S.no  Arasy  o-  :„.  »  I'tica;  ■:  \.v 
^LilKpoir,  .,l(;'..':i.-d  ;s*         V,-  hit  t 
;  0  ,ti.  chii  ti;";;.;  01   r.f.  fie;ith  01  the 
;.»;•.- id.vit         war;  w.-'.ci  :,y  Dr.  Xv-- 

:lK--i.';'<  5  Iv'idow. 

.">.-!  I';  brua.-i  -7,  1 ■  ;         ....  -. 
«■>:.  C  ;!:.  :i'-,  Ktv  a'pJn'-Mi 

'"«•  >>V""    '■■  :..        v>  h.,  •«  , 

J  e/:     v.: I;.    \:':t  . .,.r.:.    I.,.  f...  . 

.•  i','.!*;;^  r..:«.i::»        ,"  ...    i'jrfcC.:....  ... 

••■I..   .■.:;.::av;'i,::  ii/V:.:;.ib;.-. «i,  ;^         .  ■.  ' 

wiii".:  ..  .;.,:;;,;);'; Ai'e  vV>., 

■  tdi  „    .    •    „    ,  -         c   v  .  .    ,  . 

.:.::-;r«:o!'..'  ;;>....,  I:.-; A'  r-^"'.^'V; 
who  .•en:  »a.  Iv.:c...-!...fi.;!!  when  Li... 

('    "  '        l- *»>.'«1  by  '.h<:  >-•  r  ,- 

'•»-••»  ••  «aou::.-:-,a,,T.:  oJ  the  ; 
:;;0  >  a  v:l..::  vh !..-.»  i4:ne0:ft  ..:i;-r--.. 
Ii.ma::c:f.atior  i'rocia.T.at:'.)?!  trout-;:t 
luoti.rits  i^.yn  i  woman  ,-.f  IJitTi.' 
l.reac,  }fi,:;, ;:»;.«,  who  is  .-.u-o  ;;he 
•'.hi-  cfiu'tau.  pea  which  v. a-  -jv..  >,' 
.lOi'  .Traniii.ih.  r  Mrj.  Ab  vV  - 
^:r:.oi;  v, }.,.;,  ..•lcy  vv  .,.e  r>5!.rh)l0l.." 

•  •■•:>t  v\ £u.:;:r^r:or.  ^cufovarJ  i::  Chl- 
casro  after  th<.  as-Sttssinaiion  of  -"r- 
rresider.r.. 

A  third  pen  catalogued  as  that  u.-xt 
»y  Lmeol;:  m  si.rjnins  the  ISasancir-"- 
**.°t\  E^octejwtiion  -.v.-A  aac-tionsd  off  ii« 
Fnuaaolphia  in  i'.?24  for  M.uWj. 

A  feurth,  aiio  .a'.'lcd  {rcr.uir.e,  i*  «,;'«' 
to  exist  :n  ins  v.\  it 

i  lie  o!o  tin  M-a  of  thQ  r.m  of  L.:;- 
coin  and  hrer.-..:jn  hua;-  ---v.-.  ,  ,< 
stairway  for  s«v.i;-.-;  /cr.:*.<  after" L.'^" 
rein's  death  but  w.ti  in-.xUy  take;  •'•> 
oy  :m  unknowr.  »"{-i.;c  .iuru.r. 


;ato 


us 


.•-*~w.3.:i  Linco'm'' v.-h:;.^ 
■•>«'  ..i.  j:i«::r.-i,,r.fftr.n  !">. 
>:  .!«:.wa  ar:<:  :;:;:LiL,h«.l  a» 
..r.\;U»rw;  in  the  stcro  ->f  a 


oy 

PjsiCTtt:.  '{nit 
A  t;a;».;r  We;, fin  lyhicii 
colr.'-i  <:c./k  at  tho  virr,e  e;'  ha-  ..... .... 

r:;'.t.on  ,v.-.s  acf(aLwi  bv  Arthur  ^ 


A  *o!H  wr."r.ac  ::        w'.-s\-:  at 
a  pvorivinc-nt  pi.icc  >  -J^-  jav,-  o'i'-'j-j 
an  aUor/ic;-'  V.;m  o  :,.- 

«f  ijf  i;tr«  aj,.;   ".:  ./;•..«■.■  ;..  « 

!J-J!:,  liilr.ojf  v 

:>&<<  la,,..'  •  ;•  • . 

la>.  ur.y  witij  j  i..-  »|_  _ 

■-:•'*  father  -:c.;ir  ;  ;UA      *'»  V 
ana  Whilt  ih-:,r..    ,  Av.""l.-..  :j 

t.'lvil    £    .lift.-::;  .  „ 

,    .*,'*e  .I'-.l  i'ut  .."( 

.  teC-.  if  \i  r.f!:!;, 

cu;:it!.  a  ;.;a?.>  i.   .  ..  r>:.  ..  ej  .•: j» 


j  yi  n- 


snd  :ve.;.-a,.oi  to  tha  Lincoln  IliWi- 
^r.-a    Foundation   at  Fort 


R 


to  );;c:-  .  and 
.■.djr.i-.-;::-.' 

worked  for  ., 


Inkwell  Is  Treasured  Memento 


In  a  ceremony  befitting  the  occasion 
the  original  minutes  of  United  Bankers 
Life  Insurance  Company  were  signed 
with  ink  from  an  old  and  battered  ink- 
well back  in  March,  1946.  This  inkwell 
was  given  to  President  Don  J.  Willmon 
as  "a  tribute  to  his  sterling  character,  in- 
domitable energy  and  great  enterprise" 
by  Vice  President  John  Lee  Smith. 

Back  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  many  important  papers  and  po- 
litical addresses  came  out  of  this  plain 
glass  ink  bottle  encased  in  wood.  The 
story  behind  the  inkwell,  as  reported  in 
the  Insurance  Index  (April,  1953)  is  as 
follows : 


In  1846,  a  young  Congressman  from 
Illinois  went  to  Washington  to  attend  the 
opening  session  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  was  issued,  among  other 
supplies  by  the  sergeant-at-arms,  an  ink- 
well, which  was  a  small  glass  container 
set  in  a  round  wooden  holder.  He  used 
this  inkwell  during  his  tenure  of  office, 
and  when  his  term  ended,  he  took  it  with 
him  to  his  Springfield  law  office,  where 
he  continued  to  use  it  in  writing  his  legal 
papers  and  briefs,  as  well  as  in  writing 
political  addresses  which  were  to  dras- 
tically change  American  history. 

In  1860  the  former  Congressman  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
early  1861,  when  he  was  busily  engaged 
in  packing  his  office  effects  for  his  trip 
to  Washington,  an  old  friend.  Attorney 
General  DuBois  of  Illinois,  entered  his 
office  and  said,  "Lincoln,  I  wish  you 
would  give  some  memento  to  recall  the 
pleasant  association  that  I  have  had  with 
you." 

The  President  gave  him  his  inkwell, 
which  remained  in  the  DuBois  family, 
passing  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, until  it  became  the  property  of  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Manross  of  Wichita  Falls,  the 
great-granddaughter  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral. The  treasured  relic  was  then  given 
to  Mr.  Smith,  who  in  turn  presented  it 
to  Mr.  Willmon. 


Tentative  Office 

The  layout  of  Company  offices  in  the 
new  United  Bankers  Building  was  an- 
nounced recently  by  President  Willmon. 

The  penthouse  will  be  used  for  execu- 
tive offices,  a  directors  room  and  the 
Williamsburg  Room.  With  space  for 
100  people,  the  Williamsburg  Room  is 
an  ideal  setting  for  meetings  of  civic, 
cultural  and  business  and  professional 
groups.  The  beautiful  glassed-in  pent- 
house overlooks  formal  gardens  and  has 
a  commanding  view  of  Reverchon  Park 
directly  across  Maple  Avenue. 


Layout  Sketched 

On  the  fifth  floor  of  the  building  is 
the  Agency  Department,  Life  Depart- 
ment and  Agency  Relations  Office,  as 
well  a»  the  *op|»ly  x oom.  Abo  on  the 
fifth  floor  is  the  Accounting  Department 
and  Tabulating  Department. 

The  fourth  floor  has  offices  of  the 
Claim  Department,  A.  &  H.  Department, 
Group  Department  and  Hospitalization 
and  Polio  Division. 

Sales  offices  are  concentrated  on  the 
third  floor.  Jimmie  Wynn,  director  of 
group  sales  has  office  space  there. 
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